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PRESIDENT DABNEY AND THE CLASSICS 

In a brief address of welcome to the Classical Conference, 
President Dabney, of the University of Cincinnati, expressed some 
sensible ideas which it seems appropriate to leave with our readers 
as we close our seventh volume. The following extracts are 
quoted from the whole address: 

We sincerely hope that you will capture us for the classical culture. Not 
that we are any worse, classically speaking, than the people of other great com- 
mercial centers; but, because we are a great industrial community and must 
pay much attention to vocational training, we need you all the more. Our 
modern education boasts loudly that it is scientific in method; but I sincerely 
hope that it is not also rationalistic in spirit and wholly utilitarian in purpose. 
If so, we must find some effective agency for cherishing within us the ideal, 
which, I take it, is the business and function of all literature, and especially of 
the classical 

If a barbarian may make a plea for these subjects, it will be for the literary 
study of the classic texts, and the historical study of the Greek and Roman 
peoples. By literary study I do not mean merely the reading of the best 
authors, and by historical study I do not mean the mere study of Greek and 
Roman institutions. I venture to say that the literal study of the classics 
must be based on three things: first, the influence of the time and environment 
upon the author, the things that made him what he was; second, the author's 
message to his own times — its origin, its meaning, and its effect on his own 
generation; third, the interpretation of this message to the people of our time. 
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